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is conclusive. Throughout, the author has taken pains to show what part 
the warlike instinct has played in the past, and then shows that at 
present resort to arms is already an evolutionary vestige. 

The author, considering that he is a scientific man, has a very good 
popular style. He is perhaps more fond of technical terms and casual 
references than he should be. Biologists entirely unknown to the 
general reader, to whom the book is directed, are casually mentioned 
by the score and by their last names only. Such a book is designed to 
excite the readers' interest and it is regrettable that either footnotes or a 
bibliographic note was not added to the volume. 

Denys P. Myers 

World Peace Foundation 
Boston, Mass. 



A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By Jane Addams, Hull 
House, Chicago, 111. Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 219. 

The characteristic quality of this small volume is its truthfulness 
enlivened by hope and illumined by knowledge. It is utterly free from 
the morbid taint which lessens the value of much recent writing on the 
subject. The book grows out of the author's first-hand contact with 
neighbors whose daughters are, by their poverty, peculiarly exposed to 
the ravages of this ancient evil. Miss Addams' personal acquaintance 
of more than twenty years with a congested neighborhood is supple- 
mented by active work in the Juvenile Protective Association, an 
organization unique in all the world in its scope and its efficient protec- 
tion of the youth of the city which is its field of activity. 

The author's thesis is that there "are many indications of a new 
conscience, which in various directions is slowly gathering strength and 
which we may soberly hope will at last array itself against this incredible 
social wrong, ancient though it may be." 

The argument is suggested by the six chapter heads as follows: 
A new conscience in regard to an ancient evil (1) as inferred from anal- 
ogy; ( 2 ) as indicated by recent legal enactments; (3) as indicated by 
the amelioration of economic conditions; (4) as indicated by the moral 
education and legal protection of children; (5) as indicated by philan- 
thropic rescue and prevention, and finally (6) as indicated by social 
control. 

The volume contains no bibliography, no analysis of the existing 
literature of the subject, no statistics. It makes no attempt to deal 
with the quantitative aspects of the evil. It is wholly human and inter- 
pretative and, like all the author's work, it is an appeal to the social 
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and ethical forces of our time for fresh zeal and energy applied to the 
transition from our social chaos to that noble and orderly social life of 
the future which inspires our hopes. 

Florence Kelley 
New York 



The Boy and His Gang. By J. Adams Puffer. With an intro- 
duction by G. Stanley Hall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1912. Pp. 12+187. $i-oo. 

In this book, after thoroughly familiarizing himself with the litera- 
ture pertaining to the subject, and out of a first-hand acquaintance 
with, and appreciation of, boy nature, Mr. Puffer has made a valuable 
contribution to the thought of parents, teachers, and all workers with 
adolescent boys, in calling attention as well as he has to the gang instinct 
as an important social factor in boy life which has not been sufficiently 
recognized in home, school, and church. 

G. Stanley Hall quite appropriately says in the introduction: "Now 
that we are coming to understand and realize what the gang life means, 
and what can be done with it, the surprise grows that until so recently 
it has been left almost entirely out of account in the work of helping 
and saving boys." 

Perhaps no other author has so well placed before the reading public 
the meaning and possibilities of the gang as a basic element in the social 
control of the growing boy. 

The practical and universal adoption of the point of view here pre- 
sented will lead to reforms in dealing with normal boys which are as 
radical as the reforms we have experienced in the past few decades in 
dealing with defectives: the reforms in both instances having their 
impetus in the turning-on of more light. 

The testimony of sympathetic and intelligent students of boy life 
is that the gang often has more influence over the boy between the ages 
of ten and eighteen than any other social force. Granting the truth 
or even the partial truth of such opinion, this book is deserving of wide 
and careful consideration. 

The statistical data in several chapters form an important part. 
These data show that while some gangs are predominantly hurtful 
to their members, and others are predominantly helpful, all gangs are 
alike in that they exist for the sake of a definite set of activities which 
are as natural for the boy as caring for a doll is to the girl, and which are 
in large degree wholesome, or may easily be made so. The ordinary 



